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India - Key Economic Indicators 


All values in U.S.$ million unless 
otherwise indicated. Indian fiscal 
year is April 1 to March 31. 


Estimated Percent 
1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
A 


B © 

INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT (A) 
GNP at Current Prices ($ billion) 166.3 189.1 211.8 
GNP at Constant (1970-71) prices 

($ billion) 52.8 56.2 59.0 
Per Capita GNP, Current Prices ($) 225.0 250.8 275.4 
Per Capita GNP, Constant Prices ($) 71.4 74.5 76.7 
Industrial Production Index (1980=100) 130.8 142.2 152.9 
Agricultural Production Index 
(1967/68-69/70=100) 155.9 158.0 159.6 
Population (million) 739.0 754.0 769.0 
Labor Force (million) 288.0 294.6 301.4 
Number of Persons Registered at 
Employment Exchanges (million) 239 26.0 30.0 


MONEY AND PRICES (A) 
Money Supply with Public(B) ($ billion) 79.7 92.4 108.5 
Prime Lending Rate (State Bank of 

India (percent) 16.5 is.5 16.5 
Wholesale Price Index (1970-71=100) 338.4 Jaret 3774 
Consumer Price Index (1960=100) 582.0 620.0 674.4 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE (C) 
SDRs, and Foreign Exchange 

Reserves, Gross 6,110 6,657 6,580 
External Debt 28,400 30,600 33,600 
Annual Debt Service 2,140 2,440 2,900 
Balance of Payments (D) 53 547 -77 
Balance of Trade -4,506 -7,170 -6,240 
Indian Exports, FOB 10,047 9,026 10,160 
U.S.Share (E) 2,552 2,478 2,465 
Indian Imports, CIF 14,553 16,196 16,400 
U.S.Share(E) 1,570 1,642 1,536 


Major imports from U.S (1985): Chemicals and related products, 560; 
machinery and transport equipment, 554; metalliferous ores and metal 
scrap, 79. Major exports to U.S. (1985): Crude and petroleum products, 
533; precious and semi-precious stones and pearls, 522; wearing apparel, 
293; fruits and nuts, 102. 


(A) Rupee data converted into dollars at Rs.12.80. 

(B) Includes time deposits. 

(C) Converted into dollars at Rs.11.80 for 1984-85, Rs.12.20 for 
1985-86, and Rs.12.80 for 1986-87. 

(D) Current and capital accounts balance. 

(E) Calendar year figures (1984, 1985, 1986). 


Sources: GOI Central Statistical Organization, Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, GOI Economic Survey, U.S.Department of Commerce, World Bank. 





SUMMARY 


India's GNP is growing at a five percent real annual rate. The 
industrial growth rate is even higher and competitive forces 
unleashed as India has liberalized licensing restrictions in an 
effort to modernize its economy seem to be taking hold as an engine 
of growth. As structural change occurs many enterprises are having 
difficulty adapting to competitive conditions. After several boom 
years, the capital markets were depressed in early 1987. India is 
now self-sufficient in cereal grains and is a net agricultural 
exporter. Persistent budget deficits, in part financed by money 
creation, are spawning rapid growth in the money supply. Consumer 
price increases are accelerating and are approaching a 10 percent 
annual rate. Unemployment and underemployment abound but social 
unrest has not resulted. The external accounts have been in overall 
balance for the last three years, despite large increases in the 
trade deficit, but the balance will be difficult to sustain. India 
has an excellent record in meeting debt service obligations and 
dividend and royalty payments to foreign investors. 


Economic liberalization has provided a limited opening for imports 
to India, especially high technology capital goods. U.S. exporters 
of electronic equipment, computers and peripherals, and electric 
power generating equipment have recently found good opportunities in 
India and the telecommunications sector promises new opportunities 
in the future. Consumer goods imports, however, generally are not 
permitted and foreign firms wishing to invest in India in the 
consumer goods sector must expect a hefty export obligation. The 
large and growing Indian consumer market is generally not open to 
foreign producers and investors. In the high-technology areas, 
however, there is a new interest on the Indians' part in having 
foreign partners and U.S. firms have led in new foreign 
collaboration approvals and equity investments during the 1980s. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


India's real GNP grew by five percent in 1986/87, nearly on a par 
with the growth achieved in 1985/86. Nominal GNP in 1986/87 is 
estimated at $212 billion. This result was achieved despite the 
third consecutive disappointing monsoon that held growth in 
agricultural output to one percent. The growth in real industrial 
output was much higher with the maunfacturing component growing by 
about 10 percent. During the 1980s real GNP growth has averaged 
five percent and Indian officials hope this puts India on a new real 
growth plateau, above the 3.5 percent historical level. 


India's 770 million population is growing at 2.2 percent annually 
and the growth rate shows no signs of abating. In fact, the 
proliferation of child survival programs may result in its 
increase. Half the population is 15 or younger and population 
pressure will continue at least until the middle of the next 





century. Maintaining and further increasing enhanced GNP growth 
performance will be essential if India is to have any chance of 
achieving its ambitious target of lifting all its people out of 
poverty by the year 2000. The modern, consumption oriented segment 
of India's population already numbers 100 million and will probably 
reach 200 million by the turn of the century. On the other hand, 
per capita nominal GNP is a mere $275 annually and several hundred 
million Indians live on the margin of subsistence. Sustaining 
higher growth rates is essential to meeting their needs. 
Unemployment and underemployment abound but there are no reliable 
indicators of magnitudes. Most of those registered with the 
employment exchanges are employed but seeking better positions. 
Most of the unemployed are not registered. 


Industrial Developments: Since the 1950s industrial policy sought 
to create a diversified industrial base geographically distributed 
throughout the country. India was to be self-reliant. To 
accomplish that objective Indian enterprises were subject to rigid 
licensing limitations that narrowly defined their authorized product 
mix, capital and level of output. High tariffs and import 
restrictions protected them from foreign competition and also served 
to conserve scarce foreign exchange. In many basic industries 
public enterprises were established and today dominate the sector at 
the expense of private producers: e.g., electric power generation 
and distribution, steel, nitrogenous fertilizer, newsprint, mining 
and petroleum. To a large extent that industrial policy succeeded, 
but at the cost of often uneconomically small units that 


inefficiently produced products of questionable quality for sale in 
a non-competitive sellers' market. 


According to the industrial production index with a 1970/71 base, 
real industrial output increased 6.3 percent in 1985/86 and 6.4 
percent in the year ending March 31, 1987. A revised index, 
announced in early 1987, has 1980/81 as the base year and gives 
increased weights to sectors such as electronics, petrochemicals and 
the small-scale sector that have been expanding rapidly in recent 
years. Real industrial growth under the revised series is about two 


points higher in the 1980s and preliminary estimates put it at about 
eight percent in 1986/87. 


India is now in the throes of liberalizing its economy. Giving 
Indian enterprises new scope to compete with one another is viewed 
as the dynamic to increase efficiency and obtain higher rates of 
economic growth. Both public and private sector firms in many 
industries have been given new flexibility to vary their output mix 
to help meet rising demand in product lines previously reserved to 
others. Ceilings on firms' capital have been significantly lifted, 
as have been the limitations on their authorized output. The 
privately-owned, small-scale sector is growing rapidly. Buyers' 
markets have replaced sellers' markets in a number of sectors. At 
the margin there is new scope for imports under open general license 
(OGL) for certain capital goods, but the thrust of the new 





industrial policy is on internal competition. Self-reliance has not 
been abandoned. Indian officials think the higher growth plateau 
they are now seeing results from the new approach to industrial 
policy, but support is not universal. Adjustment to an increasingly 
competitive environment is a wrenching experience for many firms. 
Non-competitive Indian producers in some industries, such as 
two-wheeled vehicles and a variety of capital goods, are unable to 
move their output. There is concern in some quarters over excess 
capacity in the industrial sector during the next two or three years 
and misgivings about the new directions in industrial policy. 


The outputs of a number of basic industries, including steel, 
fertilizer and cement, increased rapidly last year. Railway freight 
traffic increased by nine percent in 1985/86 and another seven 
percent in 1986/87. Coal production was up by nine percent in 
1986/87 and thermal electric output did even better, rising by over 
13 percent. Despite low water levels behind many dams, hydro 
production managed to rise by four percent. 


Many private sector firms are turning in impressive financial 
returns and their securities are eagerly sought on the rapidly 
expanding capital market. For others, structural adjustments and 
other factors have resulted in reduced returns during recent months 
and a number of new security issues have received a disappointing 
reception on the capital market. Some enterprises in the public 
sector, the Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) in particular, 
also are turning in good profits. When the profits of ONGC are 
removed, however, the overall profitability of public sector 
enterprises is marginal and a number are running at significant 
losses. The government is looking at ways to rationalize public 
sector firms but has gone out of its way to dispell the idea that 
divestiture is one of the options. The government is also making 
clear that the public sector should no longer be looked to for 
propping up "sick" enterprises in the private sector. 


Inadequate infrastructure in most areas is a serious obstacle to 
Indian development. The rail and road systems are overburdened and 
each step forward is usually more than matched by increased use. 
Communications are generally inadequate for modern business needs. 
Electric power, however, is perhaps the greatest constraint. 
Electricity demand responds rapidly to rising income and official 
estimates are that, despite an overall 10.3 percent increase in 
generation in 1986/87, the gap between demand and supply widened to 
9.7 percent, up from 8.3 percent in 1985/86. Rural electrification, 
both for village use and irrigation, vies with industry for the 
available output. Faced with power cuts, many enterprises have 
resorted to installation of captive power units, adding to their 
costs. Despite ambitious plans to increase India's thermal, hydro 
and nuclear power production during the current planning period (to 
March 31, 1990) and beyond, new capacity will be hard pressed to 
keep up with demand and power will remain a bottleneck. 





Investment Climate: There are a number of pluses and minuses in the 
equation for future Indian industrial growth. On the positive side, 
the large and growing Indian consumer market is a rich opportunity 
for new enterprises. While productivity is often low, India offers 
abundant supplies of relatively inexpensive skilled and unskilled 
labor. There are many unions but labor unrest is generally not a 
serious problem. Official statistics show the number of days lost 
on account of strikes and lockouts falling. The liberalization 
process is giving new entrepreneural scope to managers. Still, 
licensing restraints do remain, as do a number of administered 
prices (including interest rates) and other regulations that hold 
back enterprise. These, plus inadequate infrastructure, add to 
costs and, despite low wages, Indian products often are not 
competitive with those available on the world market. Capital may 
also be scarce. The domestic savings rate is already about 23 
percent of GNP and increasing borrowing by government to finance 
operating budget deficits may crowd out industrial borrowers. 


For foreign investors there are additional factors. India has an 
excellent record on dividend and royalty payments and profit 
repatriation. However, the structure of royalty payments is set by 
administrative regulations and foreign investors are generally 
limited to not more than 40 percent of the equity in financial 
collaborations. Current policy is to encourage foreign 
collaborations, particularly in priority high-technology areas where 
the foreign partner will transfer know-how to India. The speed with 
which new ventures are approved is increasing. Stiil, many 
bureaucratic hurdles remain and approvals of new collaborations, 
even in high-tech, high priority areas such as electronics, 
increasingly are accompanied by export and indigenization 
requirements that foreign firms find difficult to accept. Such 
investment performance requirements are even heavier in non-priority 
areas such as consumer goods where foreign investors are generally 
not licensed to operate for sale in India. Many foreign firms are 
concerned that Indian patent protection is inadequate for products 
that require extensive research and development. MThere is no 
question but that the domestic business climate is improving and 
that liberalization, at the margin, has provided new openings for 
foreign investors. Still, bureaucratic hurdles and performance 
requirements make India a difficult host for foreign investors. One 
reflection of this is the fact that total equity investment in India 
from all countries is thought to be only $4 billion. The U.K. is 
the largest foreign investor but during the 1980s U.S. investors 
have been the major source of new foreign equity capital. U.S. 
investment in India is about $500 million. 


Agricultural Developments: India today is an agricultural surplus 
country. Exports of products such as tea, jute, spices and cashews 
exceed imports of edible oils, pulses and sugar. Increasing 
production of the latter three products is an objective of both 
agricultural and balance of payments policies. New price incentives 
in 1986/87 resulted in increased production of oil seeds and 





Sugarcane. For the third consecutive year foodgrain (primarily 
wheat and rice) production in 1986/87 was over 150 million metric 
tons, a significant achievement in that despite successive, 
below-average monsoons, production has not declined. India is now 
self sufficient in cereals and at the start of 1987/88 held stocks 
of about 24 million metric tons, some two months' consumption. 
These are expensive to maintain and the government successfully 
reduced them last year through food-for-employment programs and the 
supply of foodgrains at subsidized prices in poorer areas. 


India's agricultural success, eliminating the famine conditions of 
the 1960s, is due to increased use of fertilizers, expansion of the 
area under irrigation, and the introduction of improved seed 
varieties. The major output increases have been in Punjab, Haryana 
and the Western parts of Uttar Pradesh. In recent years foodgrain 
production in other states like Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Rajasthan has also increased. This trend will have to be sustained 
to keep pace with the rising population. If agricultural production 
does not expand significantly, by the turn of the century India 
could return to large agricultural deficits, throwing its balance of 
payments into disarray. Even today, were the distribution of income 
better, the foodgrain surplus would probably be eaten up. 


Fiscal Policy: The government's overall budget deficit for 1986/87 
is estimated at Rs. 82.9 billion, 137 percent above the Rs. 37 
billion projected at the start of the fiscal year. The deficit is 
projected at Rs. 56.9 billion for 1987/88. Deficits of this 
magnitude are over three percent of GNP. This is a narrow concept 
of the deficit, measured in terms of the issuance of treasury bills 
to the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), the central bank. Such 
financing is money creation. The actual deficit in the government's 
accounts is well over eight percent of GNP when borrowings from 
commercial banks (which are required to place 37.5 percent of their 
assets in government securities), other financial institutions, 
pension funds, and "small savings programs" are factored in. 


Many of these latter "market borrowings" are to finance capital 
expenditures under the seventh development plan. The capital 
budget, however, is in surplus and in recent years has been making 
rising contributions to the current, operating budget that is 
falling further and further into deficit. Tax revenues have been 
buoyant during the last two years, because of better compliance and 
enforcement, but these sources of increased revenue are reaching 
their limits, and still the current deficit continues to rise. 
Without significant new tax measures (or improved performance by 
public sector enterprises whose "profits" could accrue to the 
current budget) the operating deficit will be difficult to control. 
Defense expenditures (budgeted for a 43 percent increase in 
1987/88), subsidies, and interest payments are over 70 percent of 
current expenditures. The first two are politically popular and the 
latter entitlement beyond control unless the deficit is reduced. 





Capital Market: There are several tax provisions in the 1987/88 
budget that are of concern to the business community. One would 
effectively constitute a significant corporate tax increase. 
Another, withholding of taxes at the time of turnover on several 
transactions valued at over Rs. 5000 ($380), is seen as complicating 
exchange and affecting cash flows. As a result of such measures, 
unfulfilled expectations that the new budget would contain 
significant new pro-business measures, and the malaise in some 
industries, share prices were depressed and new issues received an 
often disappointing reception during the weeks following February 28 
when the budget was submitted to Parliament. Nonetheless, it is 
likely that with time the security exchanges will continue to be a 
growing source of business finance. New capital issues were Rs. 
21.9 billion in CY 1985 and Rs. 36.3 billion in CY 1986, well above 
the Rs. 1.3 billion level at the start of the decade. 


Monetary and Credit Policy: The RBI is attempting to reduce the 
growth of the broadly defined money supply (M3), which has been 
increasing from 15 to 18 percent annually in the mid 1980s. To that 
end the RBI marginally increased commercial banks" reserve 
requirements at the start of April. Precise targets are not known 
but unless the monetized budget deficit is controlled, more than 
marginal changes in reserve requirements are needed. 


All bank deposit and lending rates, as well as those of other 
borrowers and lenders, are set by the RBI, which also regulates the 
types of assets that many lenders must have in their portfolios. In 
order to ensure financing in rural and undeveloped areas, banks must 
extend a fraction of their loans in these regions, generally at 
preferential rates. As a result of rural lending and holding 37.5 
percent of their portfolio in government securities, the scope for 
bank lending to industry is reduced. The regulated lending rates to 
industry, however, are high so that banks can generate the returns 
necessary to pay interest to depositors and cover operating 
expenses. On April 1 all lending rates above 15 percent were 
reduced by one percentage point and deposit rates on maturities up 
to two years were increased from 8.5 to 9.0 percent to 9.0 to 10.0 
percent. Business borrowers were pleased but bankers, faced with a 
reduced spread between borrowing and lending rates, were concerned. 


Inflation: The wholesale price index rose by 5.5 percent in 1986/87 
and the consumer price index by 8.8 percent. The rise in consumer 
prices has been accelerating in recent years. Contributing factors 
in 1986/87 were increased prices of edible oils and other food 
items. Edible oil was in short supply as the authorities held down 
imports to protect the balance of payments. Several years of rapid 
monetary expansion surely was also a factor. 


Balance of Payments: India's trade deficit, which shot up 
dramatically in 1985/86 as imports soared, fell back somewhat to 
$6.2 billion in 1986/87. Imports rose by a mere 1.3 percent and 
were moderated by reduced crude petroleum prices on world markets, 





reduced prices for edible oils, and diminished fertilizer imports in 
the face of more than adequate stocks and current production. 
Exports increased by 13 percent, led by finished precious and 
semi-precious stones (most of the unfinished stones are imported), 
garments, leather products and agricultural products such as spices 
and cashews. While the export growth is welcome, these are India's 
traditional exports, not the electronic and engineering goods that 
are intended to be the cutting edge of export growth as the Indian 
economy matures. A voracious domestic demand is one factor holding 
back the next generation of Indian exports but other factors, such 
as high domestic costs, quality control, short production runs and 
missed delivery dates, all contribute to difficulties in penetrating 
the world market for such goods. 


Other major current account sources of foreign exchange are the 
remittances of Indians abroad and the expenditures of foreign 
tourists. The primary sources of remittances are from Indians 
permanently resident in North America and the U.K., plus Indians 
temporarily employed in the Gulf. The latter source is popularly 
thought to be declining, but there is no credible evidence. The 
Minister of Labor estimates that remittances were $2.4 billion in 
1986/87. The number of foreign tourists visiting India exceeded one 
million for the first time in 1986/87 and their estimated 
expenditures were $1.4 billion. On balance, it would not be 
surprising to find, once the tabulations are completed, that India's 
current account deficit narrowed during 1986/87. 


Undisbursed loans and grants in India's foreign assistance pipeline 
total about $12 billion. There is no shortage of external funding 
from this source but the 1987/88 budget shows that during 1986/87 
foreign assistance disbursements were $1.9 billion, 17 percent below 
the $2.3 billion projected at the start of the fiscal year. Slow 
project implementation is a factor but with such a backlog of 
financing available, the lack of urgency in its use suggests there 
was no acute need for foreign exchange during 1986/87. Other major 
sources of capital account financing are borrowings from commercial 
banks and the term deposits of non-resident Indians (NRI) in Indian 
banks. NRI deposits continued to increase during 1986/87 and now 
total about $5 billion. There is little doubt that foreign banks 
were prepared to meet India's needs at moderate spreads over LIBOR. 


India's total external reserves on March 31, 1987 were $6.6 billion, 
a Marginal decrease from the $6.7 billion a year earlier. India's 
overall balance of payments was in a modest surplus during 1984/85 
and 1985/86. The near balance in the external accounts is the 
result of careful management of external transactions. 


All goods imported to India require an import license. Despite some 
easing of import restrictions on those items under OGL, imports 
remain carefully controlled to conserve foreign exchange and ensure 
that it is utilized for priority imports that will support the 
country's development. Imports of consumer goods generally are not 
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allowed. Left to themselves, there is little doubt that Indian 
producers and consumers would demand significantly more imports. 


India has had no significant new oil discoveries in the last five 
years and no new oil fields are about to come on stream. Production 
at India's major field, the off-shore Bombay High, has peaked and 
will probably start to decline in the next yeer or two. 

Consumption, however, will contine to rise and imports will 
increase. India was helped by falling prices in 1986/87 but further 
price relief now seems unlikely. The oil import bill will rise in 
the foreseeable future. Due to improved terms, India attracted seven 
foreign bidders to its third offering of exploration concessions and 
is currently negotiating commercial contracts. ONGC has its own 
exploration program and Soviet assistance is under way as well. If 
major new fields are discovered, the oil import equation could be 
altered in the longer term. 


Official estimates put India's disbursed, hard-currency external 
debt of the government at over $30 billion and the debt service 
ratio just under 20 percent of current account earnings. (Debt to 
the Soviet Union in connection with military procurement is not 
included.) Most of this borrowing is from multilateral development 
banks and bilateral foreign assistance donors. This estimate 
excludes the term deposits of the NRIs. In recent years net 
commercial bank lending has been a rising part of India's annual 
inflow. Some foreign borrowing from commercial banks by public and 


private sector enterprises also seems to be excluded. In banking 
circles India's external debt is put at over $40 billion and debt 
service at about 30 percent of current earnings. 


Whatever the totals, over the years India has followed a cautious 
approach to foreign borrowing and has consistently met all debt 
service obligations. When reserves declined sharply early in the 
1980s India adopted an IMF program and hefty IMF repayments in 1987 
through 1989 are one element in the debt service equation. In the 
longer term there are pressures for debt service to mount. 
Borrowing at the multilateral development banks is shifting from 
their concessional to their "commercial terms" and commercial bank 
debt is rising. Debt service obligations are going to mount. 


There is no immediate prodlem in India's external accounts but in 
the medium and longer term the prognosis is uncertain. The import 
bill is likely to rise as will debt service obligations. If 
agricultural production does not keep up with population growth, a 
balance of payments crisis could arise by the turn of the century. 
It is imperative that exports of non-traditional products grow to 
help pay India's way. 


Stimulating exports is a top national priority. India has 
established an Export Import Bank and lined up loans for use by 
export oriented enterprises to modernize and expand plant and 
equipment. The engineering goods sector is heavily targeted. In 
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addition to the growing emphasis on inclusion of export obligations 
in new foreign investment approvals, the government is encouraging 
Indian importers to enter into countertrade arrangements with the 
foreign vendors when concluding major contracts. India is also 
offering incentives such as interest rebates and direct tax 
reductions to exporters but so far these measures have had little 
impact and some have been questioned as violations of India's 
obligations under the GATT subsidies code. It is likely that the 
economy-wide liberalization program, which will make Indian industry 
more competitive in the longer term, will have the best chance of 
encouraging Indian exports. 


Exchange Rate: The RBI pegs the value of the rupee daily against a 
basket of five currencies: the U.S. dollar, the pound sterling, the 
Japanese yen, the West Germandeutsche mark and the French franc. 
The British pound is the currency of intervention. From 1980 
through December 31, 1986 the rupee drifted downward against the 
dollar from Rs. 7.93 to Rs. 13.00. During 1986 it fell sharply 
against the yen and deutsche mark that were particularly strong in 
foreign exchange markets. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


According to U.S. Department of Commerce trade statistics, U.S.- 


India bilateral trade in 1986 declined slightly from $4.1 billion 
1985 to $4.0 billion. Overall U.S. exports to India fell by $100 
million while the decline in U.S. imports from India was only $13. 
million. The bilateral trade surplus in India's favor increased 

marginally from $838.6 million in 1985 to $935.4 million in 1986. 


A review of the product categorieS.reveals some positive changes and 
trends in the composition of U.S. exports to India. The decline in 
U.S. exports is primarily due to a sharp fall in the export of 
manufactured fertilizer, from $394 million in 1985 to $154.7 million 
in 1986, which was in abundant supply domestically in India. Other 
categories that declined during 1986 were inorganic chemicals, 
petroleum products, cereals, crude fertilizers and road vehicles. 


U.S. high-technology export growth was strong and nearly compensated 
for the declining categories. Noteworthy were increases in 
electronics, computers and telecommunications equipment where U.S. 
exports rose from $149 million in 1985 to $220 million in 1986. The 
share of these three categories in U.S. exports to India rose from 
9.1 percent in 1985 to 14.4 percent in 1986. 


On the U.S. import side, the slight decline reflects a sharp 
reduction in U.S. imports of Indian crude petroleum that was largely 
offset by healthy growth in India's exports of diamonds, apparel, 
pepper and coffee. 
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Given the thrust for sustaining higher industrial growth in the 
seventh plan and the specific needs of the Indian economy, U.S. 
firms will find major export, licensing and investment opportunities 
in the following areas: (1) oil and gas field machinery; (2) power 
generation, transmission and distribution equipment; (3) tele- 
communications equipment; (4) computers and peripherals; (5) mining 
and excavation machinery; (6) electronics products and components; 
(7) machine tools and metalworking equipment; (8) printing and 
graphic arts equipment; (9) medical instruments and health care 
equipment; (10) alternate energy equipment, services and 
engineering; (11) avionics and navigation equipment; (12) ship- 
building and port maintenance equipment; (13) process control 
instruments; (14) chemical and petrochemical plant, equipment and 
machinery; and (15) food processing and packaging equipment. 


Many U.S. companies considering the Indian market will find 
participation in one of the following events sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
an excellent vehicle for promoting business in India during 1987: 
June Agricultural Machinery and Chemicals Catalog Exhibit 
August Medical Instruments and Equipment Catalog Exhibit 
September Executive-Level Computer Trade Mission 

Sept./Oct. "Electronics USA '87" Trade Fair 


Oct./Nov. Renewable Energy Seminar Mission 


November Executive-Level Telecommunications Seminar Mission 


December - Marine Technologies Catalog Exhibit 


U.S. companies wishing to take advantage of one of these events 
should contact the U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., or 
the District Offices of the Department located in many major cities. 


For the seventh consecutive year the United States in 1986 led the 
list of joint venture collaborating countries with 189 new project 
approvals. The United States was followed by West Germany (183), 
the U.K. (130) and Japan (111). As has been the case during the 
1980s, U.S. firms also led in terms of equity participation. New 
U.S. equity investment authorized was $22.6 million, followed by 
West Germany ($15.5 million), the U.K. ($5.9 million) and Japan 
($4.3 million). The business climate is improving and the Indians 
continue to encourage collaborations, particularly in high 
technology areas where the foreign partner will transfer know-how to 
India. However, bureaucratic hurdles remain and the government 
increasingly is imposing export and other performance requirements, 
even in high tech and priority industrial areas, that foreign 
investors find difficult to accept. 
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